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for the deplorable condition of his corporation, experienced no difficulty 
recently in having himself appointed receiver, and this appointment stood 
until public opinion forced his retirement. Men float debentures on the 
theory that they are backed by first mortgages, when, instead, the collateral 
"securing" them consists of second mortgages or other questionable as- 
sets, and yet this seems no obstacle to their appointment as receivers. 

Corporation officers often say, " We went into the hands of a receiver 
because we wanted a little breathing time." The law gives creditors the 
right to enforce their demands, when due, the same against a corporation 
as against an individual, and yet the courts appoint receivers for corpora- 
tions on the flimsiest grounds, and permit them to carry on their business 
without interruption, but prevents the creditors doing anything, except to 
sit by and see the managers operate them as they deem proper. The larger 
number of receiverships are simply placing the strong arm of the court be- 
tween the officers and the stockholders and creditors. If the officers knew 
in advance that when their companies failed they would lose control, they 
would be much more conservative. "When they know they will have to seek 
new positions, they will be less apt to study how to "freeze out" by a re- 
ceivership the rank and file of the stockholders and creditors. We would 
then have less "reorganization" schemes, which practically take the small 
holders by the throat and force them to accept the terms offered. 

Courts in appointing receivers should " represent " those who are not 
present in court, and should appoint men who will guard the rights of all 
alike. Our corporation laws generally require radical overhauling. When 
anything besides money constitutes the capital, it should be put in at real 
value, to be ascertained by responsible public officers, and a statement 
should be tiled, so the public can see what is put in, and at what price. 
Corporations should be examined at frequent intervals by competent offi- 
cers, and when the capital is impaired a reduction should be advised, unless 
the impairment is promptly made good. The law should most rigidly pre- 
scribe the duties and define the liabilities of directors. Directors who are 
there simply for "show "should be weeded out. Insolvent corporations 
should not be permitted to make preferences. Their property is a trust 
fund, and should be administered for all creditors alike. And finally, when 
a corporation through insolvency is unable to continue, some disinterested 
man should be placed in charge by the courts, or, better still, by some de- 
partment of the State government having supervision of all corporations. 

When the officers of a corporation acknowledge their inability to suc- 
cessfully manage its affairs, by asking for a receiver, they should step 
down, and give way to some impartial, capable man who has no past to 
cover up and no selfish schemes to foster. The legislative enactments that 
breathe life into corporations should place the amplest safeguards around 
them for the protection of those who are to deal with them. The law 
should assume such supervision over them as will insure their honest man- 
agement ; and when they can no longer continue without serious peril to 
the stockholders and creditors, the State should see that their affairs are 
speedily, honestly, and economically wound up. Henry Wollman. 



PARIS WORKINGMEN'S CAFES. 
The workingmen's cafds of Paris, as a class, may best be described by 
telling of a single evening in one of them. At eight o'clock the ca.16 
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is already nearly full. As you pass the desk of the proprietor, he vouch- 
safes a nod, a smile and a pleasant word that put you at home at 
once. You are a guest, not a customer ; so are all who enter. 

Taking one of the few vacant seats in the back room, you 
give your order to a bright-eyed, quick-moving gargon for a cafe 
coqnac, listed at twenty centimes (four cents) and guaranteed sans 
rival. The furnishings are not in the best of taste ; they are chiefly glitter and 
gaud. Nevertheless the room is a beautiful sight ; it is so full of the brighter 
aspects of humanity. Herelare bloused and f rocked laborers, with their white- 
capped wives and their black-aproned children ; petty tradesmen and trades- 
women, and one or two uniformed soldiers. On the tables are glasses of 
dark-brown coffee, light-brown beer, red wine and pearly absinthe, beside 
cards, dice, dominoes, checker and back-gammon boards, tally slates and 
newspapers. Here also are tobacco smoke and good humor, and emulation 
and curiosity and labyrinthine chatter, but no drunkenness or rudeness or 
tobacco juice or saturated sawdust. 

Across the table from you, sipping absinthe between the puffs of a 
cigarette he has just rolled, is a plump, old fellow, whose blue 
overalls and flannel shirt, under a cotton-velvet coat, are tell-tale of a 
menial employment. Inspite of his costume, he is plainly a dreamer of such 
dreams as those with which Tartarin of Tarascon was wont to beguile his 
own credulity, and (in the utterance) that of his friends. A red rose in his but- 
ton-hole indicates that his dreams sometimes promenade in the beau monde 
where his overalls dare not venture, and a red fez, only a trifle more red than 
the face it surmounts, hints that they sometimes stray to Africa to " hunt the 
lion." After a deal of mysterious whispering, two boys at another table get 
pen, ink and paper from the gargon and indite a jointepistle. A neglected 
looking old man near them takes a small loaf of bread from one pocket and 
a slice of sausage from another, and then, with the help of half a bottle of 
wine, makes his evening repast, thus happily escaping the dreadful sensation 
of preparing a solitary meal in a cheerless room. In a distant corner a 
dark-skinned, flashing-eyed beauty of not more than eighteen is engaged in 
an exciting game of dominoes with an elderly woman, evidently her mother. 
The mother was a beauty also before the wrinkles and disfiguring mous- 
tache came. Other women are sewing and chatting busily. A de- 
cayed boulevardier gossips from table to table. Whether decay is 
pathetic or diverting depends upon circumstances. The boulevardier, at 
his best, being but a pretty piece of pettiness, is merely grotesque when he 
decays. This particular specimen lost caste among his fellow boulevardiers 
long ago, and has since been engaged in trying to attract a court of admir- 
ers in the lower kingdom of the befrocked. The befrocked, however, pay 
no attention to his airiness. Their good sense is not to be dazzled by a piece 
of worthless bric-a-brac. 

One does not look to find bibliophiles in a workingman's cafe\ yet here are 
three touching heads over a tiny, parchment-covered book that one of them 
has just drawn from an inside pocket. It is a poem in several cantos— an 
antique treasure as yellow within and without as the chartreuse in its own- 
er's glass. About nine o'clock a professional fire-swallower gives a 
startling exhibition of his skill for the sous he can collect. At 
ten o'clock the patrons begin to leave, and by eleven, despite the 
notoriously late hours kept in Paris, the room is practically empty. 

What of the influence of the workingman's cat <5 1 Does it not encourage 
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drinking and libertinism? Is it not a waster of time and money? Does it not 
destroy home life? There is just enough truth in the ideas from which these 
queries proceed to justify the putting of the queries— no more. 
That it encourages the drinking habit is true only in the sense that in a 
community where everybody drinks as a matter of course, the caf6 is a 
pleasant place to drink, because there one drinks with one's friends. The 
cafe' does not encourage intemperance. That is one of the many differences 
between it and the American saloon. Black coffee, though by no means the 
only one, is still the most popular drink, and it is the exception for a second 
order to be given. The glasses are always on the tables and there is always 
something in them, and everybody seems always to be drinking, and the 
garqon seems always alert, and the wonder of it is that the glasses are 
never refilled. Drinking of this sort is a veritable fine art. In fact for over a 
hundred years it has been the right of every cafe patron, at the price of a 
single drink, to be provided with light and heat (both dear in Paris), news- 
papers, games, writing materials and sedulous attendance for an almost 
unlimited number of hours. 

If people were something other than they are, time and money would 
perhaps be better spent than they are now in the caf6. With the ten cents 
per night or less the Frenchman pays there, he might buy paper editions of 
the French classics; but we know very well that he would not. He might 
spend his evenings reading these classics aloud to his family ; but we know 
just as well that he would not do that either. The caf6 is merely guilty of 
making the idleness of out-of-work hours a bright and pleasant thing. 
Everybody knows that there are drinking resorts in Paris whose prime 
object is the encouragement of immorality, but it is a mistake to 
confound these with the workinginen's cafes. The latter are no more open 
to the charge than all social gatherings for both sexes. The girls who are 
permitted to visit the workingmen's cafes are almost invariably attended 
and carefully watched by their elders. 

Because Paris has workingmen's cafes, workingmen and their fami- 
lies have ready at hand plenty of the innocent, economical enjoyment 
which philanthropic London is trying to provide its East End, through the 
People's Palace and similar agencies, and which public-spirited citizens are 
trying (without much permanent success) to devise in all the great cities of 
this country. Better still, Paris working people have, besides the family 
resorts, the inherent habit of frequenting the resorts they have. In pro- 
viding this innocent amusement the caf6 exerts a great conserving force. 
But the caf6 is more than a conservator ; it is an educator. It keeps its 
patrons intellectually alert by putting them in touch with the movements 
of the times, especially the political movements. Various journals are 
read aloud, and their reading is illuminated by subsequent discussion. This 
exchange of views soon makes accomplished conversationalists. 

The constant social intercourse afforded by the cafe has marvellously 
developed the French social instinct — naturally strong, Continual contact 
with other people keeps a Parisian continually reminded of the existence 
of other people, and the reminder prompts to a recognition of social rights. 
In other words the caf6 develops the courtesies of life — makes its patrons, 
though they be working people, true ladies and gentlemen. The 
caf6 is to a degree the French neighborhood tea, church social, sew- 
ing circle, lyceum, current items club, reading club, social club and corner 
grocery, having some of the elements of all and all of none. And the work- 
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ing people of Paris have it very much to thank for their exceptional good 
breeding, light-heartedness, vivacity and intelligence. 

Alvan F. Sanbobjst. 



THE AMATEUR NURSE— AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT. 

If AT times the world seems small, so intimately acquainted is one 
person with another, there are also times when our next-door neighbor is 
unaware of our deeds. Surely no one could have written more forcibly of 
the need of "amateur nurses " than has C. H. Crandall, in the December 
number of The Review. Never has the philanthropic and domestic 
argument for the education of just such women been more elo- 
quently and carefully stated. Yet apparently the author is unaware 
that instruction similar to that he proposes is given in several cities, 
chiefly in Brooklyn, New York, and Boston. The credit of originat- 
ing and successfully training "convalescent nurses" belongs to Mrs. 
Charles N. Judson, President of the Brooklyn Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association ; and to Miss Katherine N. Adams, of the Red Cross Society, 
for three or four years voluntarily giving her services as teacher. 
A little more than a year ago, through the efforts of Miss A. C. Howes, 
a similar plan was tried in Boston, under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association. It was important to distinguish 
clearly between the instruction of the "attendants" (the Boston term) and 
the services rendered by them, and the education of trained nurses and their 
subsequent duties. At the same time it was expedient to have the "' attend- 
ants" recognized by legitimate medical authority as a class of women 
competent for certain work. This recognition was obtained through the 
Committee of the Medical Library Association, under the charge of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, which granted permission to pupils, on pass- 
ing their examination, to register at the Directory. Mrs. Dita H. Kinney, a 
lady specially fitted for the position and a graduate of the Training School 
for Nurses at the Massachusetts General Hospital, was engaged as teacher. 
The instruction is specific and limited to the duties of an attendant in 
care of the sickroom; taking temperature and pulse of a patient; prepa- 
ration of poultices, baths, food ; ventilation and use of disinfectants. A cer- 
tain amount of physiology is also taught, pupils occasionally visiting the 
hospital with Mrs. Kinney. The examinations are conducted by some mem- 
ber of the medical society. No pupil is allowed to charge more than $7.00 
a week during the first year of service, her certificate stating that she is 
only qualified to take care of convalescents, chronic invalids, feeble elderly 
persons, and little children. The advantages arising from these 
methods are threefold : (1) That a new avenue for self-support is 
opened to women. (2) That there is no possibility of confusion 
between the domain of the trained, skilful nurse with her two 
years of close application as student (which renders her able to 
cope with emergencies or wasting disease), and the limited knowledge and 
general duties of an " attendant." (3) Lastly, perhaps chiefly, tired or over- 
busy mothers, patient invalids, people with small means, are now able to 
procure in their nurseries and homes the services of intelligent, agreeable 
women, with whom children can be trusted, and who will tenderly watch 
over the convalescent and the aged . 

The element of being personally agreeable through physical and mental 



